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PRESIDENT'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


At  a  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Manitoba  Scientific  and  Historical  so- 
ciety, President  C.  N.  Bell  delivered  the 
following  inaugural  address  to  the  offi- 
cers and  members  : 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety since  the  annual  election  of  officers,  I 
take  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  subject  of  what 
should  be  our  lines  of  work  during  the 
coming  year.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
existence  of  our  society  is  "to  collect  and 
maintain  a  general  library  of  scientific  and 
popular  literature,  also  to  embody,  ar- 
range and  preserve  a  library  of  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  manuscripts,  prints,  pa- 
pers and  paintings;  a  cabinet  and  museum 
of  minerals,  archaeological  curiosities  and 
objects  generally  illustrative  of  the  civil, 
religious,  literary  and  natural  history  of 
the  lands  and  territories  north  and  west 
of  Lake  Superior;  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  memory  of  the  early  missionaries,  fur 
traders  and  settlers  of  the  aforesaid  lands 
and  territories,  and  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve narratives  in  print,  manuscript,  or 
otherwise,  of  their  adventures,  labors  and 
observations;  to  ascertain,  record  and  pub- 
lish, when  necessary,  information  with 
regard  to  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  said  regions,  and  the  society 
may  take  steps  to  promote  the  study  of 
history  and  science  by  lectures  and  other- 
wise." 

The  society  has  not  been  idle  during  the 
years  of  its  existence,  having  collected  a 
large  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers 
and  manuscripts,  with  a  very  fair  mus- 
eum, in  addition  to  publishing  thirty- 
three  papers  read  by  members  and  friends 
at  our  monthly  meetings.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  we  have  a  wide  and  fertile  field 
of  research  to  labor  in,  and  I  desire  to 
suggest  some  definite  lines  of  work  that 
call  for  our  prompt  attention,  in  the  hope 
that  members  will  be  induced  to  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  afterwards  give  us 
the  result  in  the  form  of  papers  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  Ethnology 'of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Northwest  is"  a  field  that  has  attract- 
ed, as  yet,  but  few  active  workers.  The 
rapid  advance  of  civilization  is  quickly  re- 
moving opportunities  for  observing  and 
recording  data  relating  to  the  languages, 
social  life,  dress,  dwellings,  utensils,  me- 
dicinal preparations,  mortuary  customs 
and  legends  of  the  natives.  If  we  do  not 
grasp  the  opportunity  which  is  pre- 
sent, members  in  future  years  will 
justly  accuse  us  of  negligence 
and  want  of  foresight.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  American  Bureau  of  iiith- 
nology  has  expended  large  sums  in  collect- 
ing the  surviving  legends  of  the  Seven 
Nations  people,  diluted  as  they  must  be 
by  the  intrusion  of  modern  reasoning  and 


coloring.  A  strong  and  active  effort  on 
our  part  at  this  time,  by  soliciting  those 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Indians,  to 
secure  for  us  the  legendary  and  other  data 
mentioned, should  not  be  barren  of  results. 
What  may  be  called  a  kindred  subject  is 
the  movement  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Northwest.  We  have  available  a  certain 
amount  of  information  to  be  found  in  the 
books  written  on  the  country  now  includ- 
ed in  Canada,  during  the  past  200  years, 
but  much  should  be  learned  from  the  tra- 
ditionary stories  related  by  the  different 
Indian  peoples.  I  believe  that  to  a  great 
extent  the  recession  to  the  west  of  the  buf- 
falo was  followed  by  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  then  understood  boundaries 
of  the  Indian  countries.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  present  century  it  is 
known  that  the  Iroquois  from  Lower 
Canada,  accompanying  the  white  fur- 
traders,  had  penetrated  to  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  even  to  the  Pacific  coast.  So  in 
the  case  of  the  Saulteaux,  who  followed 
their  near  relatives,  the  Crees,  into  the 
Saskatchewan  country  and  to  some  ex- 
tent lost  their  peculiar  "wood  Indian" 
customs  and  habits  in  living  near  or  on 
the  great  plains  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo.  The  Assiniboines,  who 
gave  their  name  to  one  of  our  rivers,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  inhabited  a 
part  of  the  territory  now  in  Manitoba, 
and  to-day  they  are  collected  in  the  Battle- 
ford  district.  So  far  as  has  come  to  my 
notice,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
religions  customs  of  the  Crees  and  North- 
ern Indians  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
white  missionaries.  This  is  a  subject 
that  might  be  investigated  with  some 
hope  of  success,  and  as  French  Jesuit 
missionaries  accompanied  La  Verendrye 
in  his  travels  into  this  prairie  country  in 
1734,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  learn 
if  Fathers  Provencher  and  Dumoulin  in 
1818,  on  their  arrival  in  Red  river,  found 
any  Christian  religious  observances  prac- 
ticed by  the  Indians  as  the  result 
of  the  spiritual  work  of  the  first  mission- 
aries. It  is  true  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  work  done  by  these 
original  fathers,  when  we  know  that  after 
they  left  the  country  the  Indians  had  asso- 
ciated for  a  long  term  of  years  with  the 
white  fur  traders,  some  of  whom,  judging 
from  their  written  journals,  were  men  of 
Christian  character. 

A  complete  history  of  religious  work  in 
this  country  since  the  appearance  of  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  statistics  of  the 
churches  built,  and  attendance,  would  be 
valuable.  The  material  for  such  a  paper 
is  likely  obtainable. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  North- 
west would  give  scope  enough  to  some  ac- 
tive member,  for  presenting  an  important 
contribution  to  our  list  of  papers.     Some 


letters  recently  brought  to  light  will  sup- 
ply information  on  the  educational  facil- 
ities offered  in  the  Red  River  Settlement 
in  1825-33. 

An  explanation  of  the  different  forms  of 
government  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
Selkirk  Settlement  would  be  an  import- 
tant  addition  to  our  papers  on  the  history 
of  the  settlement. 

As  each  journal,  kept  by  the  early  fur- 
traders,  is  discovered,  we  find  mention 
made  of  forts  and  trading  posts  not  refer- 
red to  elsewhere.  While  a  list  of  some  of 
these  old  establishments  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  society,  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  store  of  knowledge  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  later  information  should  be  placed 
in  print. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  with  the 
exception  of  some  papers  in  the  French 
archives,  Mackenzie's  voyage  to  the 
Frozen  Sea  and  the  unpublisned  journal 
of  John  McDonald,  now  in  my  own  keep- 
ing, we  are  without  information  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Northwest  from  1736  to 
1800.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  j  ournals  of  Sir  A. 
McKenzie  and  Col.  A.  N.  McLeod  which, 
it  is  understood,  are  still  in  existence. 

There  are  certain  historic  spots  in  or 
near  this  city,  such  as  the  old  Fort  Garry 
Gateway  and  the  sites  of  Fort  Douglas 
and  of  the  fight  between  Governor  Semple 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  and  the  Bois- 
Brulez  in  1810,  on  the  main  road  at  Ink- 
ster's  Creek,  which  should  be  secured  or 
marked  in  some  way  as  pertaining  to  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
move  of  this  kind  would  be  popular. 

To  members  who  are  of  a  geological 
turn  of  mind  there  is  a  rich  field  to  ex- 
plore. Our  museum  bears  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  within  a  short  distance  of  these 
rooms  there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
for  the  palaeontologist  to  collect  and 
study.  The  daily  papers  frequently  con- 
tain items  of  information  regarding  the 
revelations  made  of  earth  and  rock  forma- 
tions in  the  boring  of  wells  throughout  the 
Province,  and  with  but  little  labor  and 
inquiry  sufficient  data  can  be  collected, 
on  this  subject,  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
paper  of  practical  value.  Papers  on  min- 
eralogy dealing  with  the  gold,  silver,  lead, 
iron,  asbestos  and  other  deposits  of  ihe 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg 
districts;  the  marble,  gypsum,  salt  and 
petroleum  formations  of  the  region  sur- 
rounding lakes  Manitoba,  Winnipegoosis, 
Dauphin  and  Swan,  and  the  coal  beds  of 
the  Souris  and  Saskatchewans  will  be 
timely  and  welcome  as  agents  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
vast  territory. 

Meteorology  should  prove  to  us  a  fruit- 
ful subject.  The  Government's  records, 
as  published,  do  not  extend  to  beyond  the 
year  1871,  but  there  are  within  reach 
journals  and  books  which  give  more  or 
less  information  covering  odd  portions  of 
the  present  century.    Important  data  of 


the  areas  efl'ected  by  early  frosts,  with  the 
degree  of  severity  experienced  in  the  ele- 
vated plateaus  and  lowlands,  the  wooded 
and  plain  districts,  the  land  adjoining 
lakes  and  rivers  and  on  the  open  prairie, 
the  light  and  heavy  scls,  etc.,  might  be 
collected  and  turned  to  practical  benefit  in 
the  future.  The  cause  of  extraordinary 
high  water  in  our  rivers,  resulting  at 
times  in  floods,  is  to  be  investigated  and 
placed  on  record,  while  the  periodical  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water  in  lakes  like  Mani- 
toba and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  if  de- 
scribed and  the  causes  explained,  would  be 
instructive. 

The  action  of  frost  on  soils  in  Manitoba 
has  received  some  attention  from  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  but  extended  obser- 
vations mast  be  made,  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  obtain  sufficient  material  to 
found  any  trustworthy  conclusions  upon. 

The  botanical  field  is  almost  a  virgin 
one.  As  the  dairy  interests  of  this  Pro- 
vince are  becoming  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  country's  sources  of  wealth,  a  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  the  native  grasses 
and  the  vegetable  growths  injurious  to 
animals,  or  inimical  to  the  production  of 
high  grade  dairy  produce,  is  one  that 
would  be  well  received  and  bring  the  so- 
ciety's practical  usefulness  to  the  notice 
of  the  public. 

Some  of  our  medical  members  have 
probably  given  attention  to  the  medicinal 
preparations  in  use  among  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  their  forms  of  application.  The 
result  of  their  observations  and  enquiries 
in  this  direction  would  prove  a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  a  paper.  That  we  have  Seneca 
root,  collected  by  Indians  and  exported 
from  the  Province  to  the  United  States,  of 
a  value  yearly  of  several  thousands  of 
dollars,  is  well  known.  A  list  of  our  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  ascertained  limits  of  their 
growth,  and  details  of  the  wild  fruits 
indigenous  to  Manitoba  would  be  of  ser- 
vice. We  have  enthusiastic  mushroom 
hunters  as  members.  Will  one  of  them 
not  give  us  a  paper  on  the  edible  fungi  of 
the  Province?  So  little  is  known  of  the 
value  of  this  form  of  food,  in  a  country 
producing  spontaneously  such  a  iarge 
number  of  varieties,  that  really  good  ser- 
vices would  be  rendered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  article  plainly  describing  the 
forms  and  their  usual  piaces  of  growth. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats  have  been  raised 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  present  century.  Where  did 
the  seed  come  from,  and  did  resowing 
year  after  year  result  in  any  distinct 
change  of  quality  or  yielding  power?  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  farmers  in  this 
province,  living  even  but  a  score  or  two  of 
miles  apart,  find  that  an  exchange  of  seea 
now  results  in  an  improved  yield  and 
quality.  As  being  a  matter  of  extraordin- 
ary conseouence  to  a  great  grain  growing 
district  like  ours,  this  question,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  one  well  worthy  of  investi- 
gation by    the   society. 

Entomology  will  offer  many  induce- 
ments     to      members      who      take    an 


interest  in  it— and  there  is  much 
need  of  their  services  being  utilized.  The 
grasshopper  visitations  to  this  region, 
while  few  in  number,  can  be  traced,  and 
if  full  information  regarding  them  is  col- 
lected and  recorded  it  may  be  or  ser- 
vice. While  singularity  free  so  far 
from  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  escape  them  altogether 
in  the  future,  and  all  items  of  interest  re- 
lating to  them  should  be  gathered  and 
kept  on  fyle.  Largely  dependent,  as  the 
people  of  Manitoba  are,  on  the  successful 
growth  of  grain,  anything  liable  to  affect 
the  growing  crops  should  be  closely  ob- 
served and  studied. 

The  habits  and  resorts  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  Northwest  ever  forms  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  line  of  study, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  advance 
of  civilization  is  surely  driving  away  ani- 
mals abundant  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
grizzly  bear  figures  as  a  leading  feature 
in  the  "prairie  tales"  of  twenty-five  years 
back.  The  traders'  journals  written  at 
posts  on  the  Saskatchewans  contain  al- 
most daily  entries  of  encounters  with 
these  enormous  animals,  but  passengers 
in  the  comfortable  sleeping  cars  now 
glide  smoothly  along  through  the  deplet- 
ed hunting  grounds  without  obtaining  a 
sight  of  one  of  these  monarchs  of  the 
prairie.  Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  coun- 
try now  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  west  of  Medicine  Hat,  standing 
on  a  hill,  I  saw,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  great  moving  masses  of  buffalo, 
and  now  the  only  remnant  left  of  these 
countless  tens  of  thousands,  are  less 
than  two  hundred  animals  exist- 
ing in  the  wooded  fastnesses  of 
the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers. 
The  curious  demaciation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  northern  rabbits  every  eight  or  ten 
years  offers  a  subject  for  investigation. 
The  lur  returns  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany,during  a  wide  range  of  years,  reveals 
the  fact  that  every  ten  years  the  catch  of 
lynx  drops  off  suddenly  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  one-tenth  of  that  number, 
and  as  the  lynx  depends  for  food  mainly 
on  the  rabbit  supply,  there  is  evidently 
some  connection  between  the  periodical 
disappearance  of  both.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  prairie  soil  by  the  excavat- 
ing and  deep  plowing  propensities  and 
power  of  the  badger,  gopher  and  mole,  in- 
dulged in  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  is 
known  to  have  been  considerable,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  remark  and  discussion. 
With  ample  opportunities  for  observation, 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  a  member  of  our 
Natural  History  section  to  study  up  this 
matter  and  give  us  the  result  of  his 
research  ?  None  of  the  society's  publica- 
tions deal  with  the  fishes  found  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Northwest.  In 
Lake  Winnipeg  alone  there  are  said  to  be 
17  varieties,  and  it  appears  that  there 
is  some  confusion  in  the  names  locally 
given  to  families  of  the  pike  and  white- 
fish  varieties.  A  difference  of  opinion 
now  exists  as  to  whether  our  lake  fisheries 


are  being  injured  by  over  fishing,  and  a 
very  important  point  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  getting  at  the  truth  of  the 
situation,  is  the  extent  to  which  fish  mi- 
grate from  one  part  of  the  lake  to  another, 
and  the  cause  of  their  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance in  certain  portions  of  the 
lakes  in  different  years.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  very  important  evidence  on  these 
points  may  be  obtained  by  inquiry. 

Northwest  birds  have  already  received 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  society,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  ornothologi- 
cally  inclined  students  to  work  in  yet. 

So  far  as  I  know,  reptillian  life  in  this 
country  has  not  been  investigated  and  re- 
ported on.  Who  will  undertake  to  identi- 
fy the  frog  members  of  the  orchestra  that 
make  melody  during  the  summer  even- 
ings. The  well-known  "snake  hole"  at 
Stony  Mountain,  with  notes  of  the  annual 
autumn  gathering  cf  the  reptiles,  would 
alone  furnish  ample  material  for  an  inter- 
esting paper. 

Our  museum  is  sadly  lacking  in  collec- 
tions of  fresh  water  and  land  shells.  A 
paper  on  the  varieties  found  in  this  Pro- 
vince might  enlist  the  services  of  a  corps 
of  collectors. 

While  the  National  museum  of  the 
United  States  has  a  very  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  gather- 
ed in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  by 
correspondents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, our  museum  is  without  one  identifi- 
ed specimen— who  of  our  members  will 
undertake  to  make  a  collection  for  our 
own  museum? 

The  moundbuilders'  remains  in  Mani- 
toba have  by  no  means  all  been  examined 
or  studied.  There  is  a  circular  embank- 
ment a  few  miles  north  of  Gretna  that 
awaits  exploration,  and  on  the  Assini- 
boine  near  Virden  several  mounds  are  sit- 
uated which  should  receive  attention  be- 
fore the  plowshare  destroys  them.  Exca- 
vations made  at  Point  Douglas  and  Fort 
Rouge  have  revealed  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  charred  wood  at  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  as  time  passes  other  "finds" 
of  like  nature  will  undoubtedly  occur. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  re- 
liable information  concerning  them,  to 
place  on  record  in  our  archives  for  future 
use. 

It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  with  all  of 
us  as  to  where  and  why  were  chosen  some 
of  the  names  of  counties,  parishes,  elec- 
toral divisions,  cities,  towns,  villages, 
post  offices  and  physical  features  in  this 
Province.  It  is  not  too  late  to  collect  in- 
formation on  the  subject  which  would  be 
authentic  and  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance in  future  years. 

I  would  earnestly  press  the  library  com- 
mittee to  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  our 
list  of  exchanges.  New  societies  of  simi- 
lar character  to  our  own  are  being  insti- 
tuted every  week.  There  are  102  geograph- 
ical societies  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  we  exchange  with  but  two  of  them. 
Established   in  a  portion  of  America  but 
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recently  opened  to  settlement,  Old  World 
societies  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  us. 
and  receive  our  transactions  as  coming 
from  a  new  field  of  observation  and  work. 
The  history  of  Manitoba  is  being  made 
from  day  to  day,  and  every  pamDhlet, 
prospectus,  report  of  public  speeches 
issued  from  the  printing  press  which  re- 
lates to  this  Province,  should  be  secured 
and  properly  catalogued  for  future  refer- 
ence. Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
not  been  as  great  as  they  might  have  been. 
Many  old  works  on  the  Northwest  are 
yearly  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain 
and  increasing  in  market  value.    The  re- 


commendation to  the  council,  made  at  the 

annual  meeting,  that  so  far  as  is  possible 

1  additions  should   be  made  to  our  special 

i  collection  of  Northwest  books,  during  this 

I  year,  must  be  born«  in  mind. 

In  mv  onir.ion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
|  the  socier-v  receives  some  slight  amount 
from  the  Provincial  Government,  one  of 
I  the  prime  objects  to  be  held  in  view  by 
I  our  membprs  is  the  securing  and  distri- 
I  hution  of  information  of  a  practical  char- 
|  acter  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  people 
I  of  the  whole  Province. 

Charles  N.  Bell, 

President. 


